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' Public Evening Schools for Adults ' 


The growing oonscionsness on the part of adults that they should 
continue their education is reyealing itself by a general and growing ‘ 
interest in the public evening schools. The desire bn the part of 
adults to continue group instruction is evidenced^ in all civilized 
countrios. There are those who thiifk that this movement is one 
of the most important for race betterment that the world has ever 
knoVn. It has been said that the nineteenth century was the time 
when the rights of childhood epme to be more generally recognized. 
The first quarter of the twentieth centuiy saw a wonderful new real- 
uation oT the importance of adolescence as a time for education 
The marvelous growth of secondary schools in the United States 
18 evidence of this fact. This movement for education for grown * 
men ond women is but the'logical next step in the march of progress. 

It IS but natural that taxpayers, who have, provided achoolhouses 
and trained teachers in every section of the country, should look to 
public schools for help in this movement for adult education. ’ 
Tublic educatibn Jor the large numbeV of men and women njhst 
necessarily be given in the late afternoon 'or evening. For the pur- 
pose of this bulletin the term ‘^evening school’’ will be used in con- 
nection with any session of the public school which -is conducted for 
Ibqse beyond compulsory school age and is held outside of regular 

The following table shows the rapid growth of evening'schools. 
en He realize, however, that there are probably 25,000,000 
peop c who could profit by attendance at these schools, we see that 
the number actually enrolled is small. ‘ Attendance in most cases 
R not co^ulsojy for high schools. * If the evening schools were as 5 ‘ 
caectivo irfall districts as they are in some districts, the attendance 

. 1,000,000, would be 10,000,000 or 

^W0,000. There is also shown in this table the growth of the day 
wgh schools for the sapie years, not' that these are comparable, but 
mat the reader may know their relative size. 
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Table — Enrollment in pubtic evening and pub(tc day high schooU^ 


Year 


IQIO. 

1Q12. 

1914. 

1910. 

191H. 


Enroll- 
ment in 
public 
evening- 
schools 

Enroll- ' 
ment In 
public 
dev bish 
schoou 

Year 

4 

" a 

' Btfrolf 
ment In * 
public 
evening * 
acbooU 

EnroB- 

meotla 

public 

ire 

l»4,77g 

1,111,303 

1020 

586.843 

2.in.w 

410,981 ' 

1.200,798 , 

1022 



010.906 

h432,U05 

1924 


s.nasf 

647)861 

1,710,872 

lOi^ 


3.UaM 

585,418 

1 

1.933,821 

1026.. 




> The^ ftgarei are base! oa reporte from cities of 10.000 iMipuliidun and more. Accuniie stalistki to 
evening schools are difTIcuU to obtato, because of the great varLatlon Iq methods used by city deptrlzneBu 
of eduatlon in keeping such records. . * 

e • 

From Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1927, No. 13, on State School 
Systems, we cjuotc the following: 

The regular public high-school enroUmpnl in 1900 was 8.47 per cent of the 
number of children in the. United State-, of ages 15, 16, 17, and 18. In 1905, it 
was 10.12 per cent; in 1910, 12,63 per cent; in 1915, 20.96 per cent; in 1920, 
28.94 per cent; and in 1926, 47.82 jler cent. The high-achool enroutnent can pore 
than double and still pot include all children of high-school age. It is not likdv 
that this limit will ever be reached, t>ut 4hc break in the increase in high-school 
enrollment has not yet begun. * 

From the aqovo quotation we see that nearly 50 per cent of those 
of secondary-school age are in secondary schools. * Many of the other 
60 per cent, representing *4,000,000 boys and girls of high-school a^, 
must go to scliool in the evening if they are to attend school at all. 
In addition to these there are many millions of people over' 21 yfean 
of age who need evehing-sohool advantages, » 

Some school officials have attempted to organize evening schoob 
hnd have found that, while many students would come at the begin- 
ning, attendance would decrease very rapidly after the novelty wore 
ofT and they found that it required, work to prepare lessons. After 
such an experience some of these officials have discontinued the 
evening schools, believing that in this one attempt to establish such 
-schodls they have done their full duty for those who could not attend 
the day schools. Other school officials have. had the same results it 
first, but came to the conclusion lhat the' trouble was qot with the 
students so much as it was with school. To develop a successful 
evening-school programs not an easy task. There must be trained, 
tactful teachers;, the proper esprit de corps among the faculty; stu- 
dents must develop the habit of attending school; they must leiVQ to 
budget their time so that the evening school has its proper place; 
there must be built up in the community a favorable public opinioo 
in regard to night schools. ' . - 

One of thojnost discoura^g ph^es of fh'e evening<«school problain 
is the uncertain financial support provided this type of school) owing 
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to the lack of imderstanding on the part of the general public of the 
importance of the work such schools should and can perform. 

The following ohart.shows the great variation in the ratio between 
attendance in day and evening schools of 16 cities selected at random 
from each of the three classes of cities according to population. If 
one city has nearly 30*per cent as many people in its evening schools 
as it has in its day schools, why should another city of like population 
have as htW an attendance as 1 per cent? ' Wo se.e that the evening 
schools of cities of 30,000 io 100,000 population vary from 1)^ to 


pert CENT THAT 'fHC NUMBeR IN NIGHT SCHOOL' ATTCNOANCC 
IS . OP THE NUMBER IN DAY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN 
16 CITIES OP EACH OP 3 POPULATION CLASSES 
ARRAYED ACCORDING TO PERCENTAGE. 
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CITIES OP OVER lOO.OOO POPULATION. 
CITIES OP 30,900 TO 100,900 POPULATION. 
CITIES OP,, 10,000 TO 30,000 ' POPULAT ION. 


PER 

CENT 

30 


30 


10 


8 per cent of their day-school attendapee, and cities of more than 
10U,000 population vary from 21^ to 12 per cent. 

This wide variation show^tbat in some ^cities the evening school is 
given much consideration and funds with which ‘to cany on a suc- 
cessful program, while in andther similar city there is evidently very 
little attention paid to this important work. 

Public schools bR^o always been thpught of as if they were almost 
, exclusively for youth. The main work of young peoplp is to attend 
echool, and this order is not apt to be greatly changed. However, 
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recent psych^ogical st^aie9 show that formal learning should not 
stop wth y^h,.- Adult students in our college and univereitia 
nave d^onstraled that adults excel, as students. A most interostinr 
study has been made to discover the relative rate of learning nf 
people- of various ages.- At the annual meeting of the ' American 
. Association for Adult Education, in Cleveland, Ohioj Manie 
17, I?* 1927, Dr. E. L. Thorndike, of Columbia Uniyersity, gave a 
report bf ^s extended investigations 'in this 'field. In the eveninr 
sc ools of New Aork City, .the task of learning Esperanto was riven 
to four different age groups. Thesegroups were selected with care so 
as to have in them people of comparable mental ability. The groups 
&n(l their 6ccoiup)ishnicnt<s fire hero giv6oi 
Group 7—14 to 16 years of age— made 60 per cent accomplishment 

Group 77—17 to 19 years of age— made 85 per cent accomplish- 
ment. . 

Group 777-25- to 29 years of age— made 89 per*cent accom 
plishment. 

Groiip 7T- 30 to 39 years of age— made 87 per cent accomphsh- 
ment. • , 

We see^roni these findings that Group IV made progress 27 per 
cent higher than did Group I. .Groups II, III, and IV represent 
the ages of those most frequently found in evening schoob.* The. 
time of the greatest learning ability, coming at a period Ariien most 
ppople are not m school, may be a most significant fact and may 
c&uso E r^rgEiiizEtion of our school progrEin, 


Evening Schbols in the Large Ciltes '■ 

, From reports rweived at the Bureau of Educatioa it is found 
that most cities of 100^000 dr more population have ^ome kind of 
fevening schools. In some cities the attendance is small and the 
. number of courses dflfered is not large. Of cities which have a popu- 
lation of between 30,000 and lOO.QOO, 30 per cent repoVt 'that they 
have no evening scKodls, whije in cities having' a population of 
between-2,500 and 10,000 an evening school is rarely found. If there 
IS an evening school in these smaller cities, it is usually financed by 
some private agency. From these facts we can se^ that relatively 
01 ^ a apiall part of our populatWhas* access to evening sihook 
r e great disparity between -evening schoob in different cities is 
shown by the organization of these schoob, the length of thd school 
thim variation in the amount of money spent upon 

^me city school systems provide special trmning for their evening’ 
school teachers, so thpt their schools may make the greatest possible 
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offcpng to those who come to them for instruction. Other cities 
*^ni to disregard entirely all responsibility for evening schools. 

In examining the requirements for. evening school teachers, it is 
>ren that in nearly all States the State certificate for teachers is 
required and, in addition, in many of the States, special training in 
v- i\dt education. Many of the ejjfucational institutions of the dif- 
’ ferent States, both private and State, offer cooperation in the teaching 
of adults. Forty-four institutions in 18 different States are rejK)rted 
as offering teacher-training courses for teachers of adults. 

* Many school officials have been so busy with tjie regular school 
problems that they have given but Httlc attention to evening schools.' 
In oui democracy the*evening school has a gi*eat task to perform. It 
-serves those who,' for financial or othej" reasons, can iipt go to day 
scliool. ' ■ , 

School officials who do not provide adequately for evening schools 
may unwittingly do a great injustice to those, who can attend only 
night school, if they attend school at all Evening schools cost so 
little in comparison to the cost of day schools, it would seem that every 
srhool system, where there is need for evening schools, would iMake a 
serious attempt tb provide them. To illustrate the expenditure of 
public money for evening school pupils as compared to that expended 
for day school pupils, det us take the case nf two neighbor boys of 
high-school ago, namely, “A'’ and"‘B”. . The family of "A" does not 
need his earnings.' T*herefore, he has. the privilege of attending the' 
day high school for four years at an average yearly cost, to the district, 
of SI 73.72. He then attends the State univei^sity for four years at 
an average yearly expense to the State'of ^iW3.7.5. It is thus seen 
.that S3 ,069. 88 of pubfic tax money has been spent upon the education 
of “A" during these eight years. 

Of considerable contrast are the ebnditions surrounding “B.” He 
lives in a home where all must contribute to the family's suppoti't, and 
his only chance to attend school is after the day's work is done. Pro- 
vided he is privileged to attend an evening school for eight years, htf 
has spent upon his education, from public funds, an average of SIO a 
year, or a total of $80 foe the same period of time that the education 
of "A” has cost the district, and State $3,069.88. ' 

The contrast in the service rendered by cities of like size and char- 
eejer through their evening schools is most evident to everyone who 
studies this problein. > Just why one city '"should offer so little 
opportunity and another city provide so much is»a difficult question 
to answer. A. city which has a good day-school program can have a' 
([ood evening school if it will but give this problem proper attention. 
Evening schools present a different but no more difficult problem to 
the school oMcial than, do the day schools. There is no gain in attempt* 
ing to determine whether the day or the evening school has the m6re 
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^ ' ' . . 
iin|H>rtant work to do. ^ The ovoninp schools may he said to l>e conj. ' 
parable to an einerpency hospital, while the day schools do a work 
comparable to a reptilar hospital. Both are imiMirtant. No city 
should neplect either kind of school. It is evident even to the casual 
, student of the eveiiinp schools that these schoids should be (lUferont • 
io iluHiry and practice from day sidumls. The pix'ater maturity of 
the eveninp .school studentt has piven e.\|M'rience that should be called 
into ust> in the learning p^’css., . . ^ , 

^ Four cities with evening schools arc here given as examples. The 
' two large citie.s s«*lected -one frtiin*1he Fast and one from the West— 
from (hose having a |Mipnlalion of morethan l('io,(MH),arivI.<os Angeles, 
(’alif., ami Biiiralb, N.‘ Y. The other cities given arc (Jary, lad., 
ill the (Vntral States, which has a |>opulation of about CO, 0(H), it,nd, 
ItiiacH, N. V., w;hich has a population' of about 20,000. Itliaca li«» 
sifeh an e.xcellent system of evening schools that it was chosen to 
illustrate what can be done in a comparatively small city. 

< 

Los Angetes, Calif. 

Knrolled in the evening stIum>Is of Ixis Angeles, in I0*Jt>, were 
C2,C.‘i0 students. Twenty-live schools are in Session two t<» five 
evenings per wN'k, two hours |u*r evening. The schools a^open to 
students 40 weeks of the year.' 

The Hgi*, at(endanctV.:^id occupations of students are shown, hy 
the following statement, receiveil from tlie*tillice of the city superin- 
tendent of l/>s Angeles whooLsr* 

a. Tlie uhk'Kt htiuloiit ciirtillcil in cvpiiiiiK m'ImhiI ik s:t ycnrH ctf agp, llic yotiM|t<st 

, IK years. ' , 

b. Tlio largpHl eiirollmeiil apiH'urri ill tytang rlasM*t>. 

, e. The M'erage agtMif evening liigli’«<eli(M)l KtiicleiitM U 27 years. 

f/. Thirty-nine |KT rent of evening liigh-«rhdol stmieiils aMend 2 cvciiingyprr - 
week; 34 |»er rent attend 3 evenings |*er wwk; 2 |kt cent attend 4 cvenini^ pit^ 
week; 18 per rent attend 5 evenings per week; 4 per cent attend 1 evonlBf 
IH*r week. 

c. SixtytHiveii and two-tentins |mt cent of evening liigti-schuokKUidents sre 

married. "< • • ’ 

/^ Thirty-nine and six-tenths per rent are high-arliout graduates; 6.9 per ceat 
arc rollegc gnuluates; ll.H |K*r rent are reehniml srhuol graduates. ^ 

g. The average age when students left regular srhuul was 17 years. 

A. Orcui>atjonii as follows:' One handreU and eighty-five elerka, 164 ?tcoo- ' 
graphers,' 1 1 1 hoiuewivcH, 4h tuilesmen, 16 engineers, 3 ehiropraCtiyti, 2 litirariani, 

2 polieeinon, 2 physicians, 2 dentists. ^ 

The cost^per student to the district' for two hours nightly instruc- 
tion for 10 school months is 167.50. This includes, Besides cost of^ 
instruction, expenses for maintenance, such as school repairs or 
upk^p of grounds, insurance, librarian salaries, library bdoks. Ei- 

LThlf Uta.from Qfi6 hlcb icbool. 
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penscs of instriirtion inoluilo pritu*i|)nl>«' Kalari(*s, rloriVHl xhImHcx, nup- 
plic!*, Hiid HO on. Ah uhI |A*r-<'apitH ins(ruo(ioM rosls an* $.'»« |n‘r pupil, 
for two lanirs per s«*hool <lay^ 10 whool iiion|i)H per year. No'fw ig 
> charp*il It! student.\of l/»s Anj^releg eveniinf ^ 

Kveninn Hc*hools an* lulministenMl liy an aHHHlant giipt*riiileiuleiil 
under I he hu per vision of the superintendent oCeity tA*h«nils. Kvening 
hi);li*s4‘ho<j^ prinripals are din*etly n*s|)onsih(e to the assigtant super* 
ititemli.‘iit in chaise of eveniu|» s<'hools. Tweiity-thnM* supervisors 
and priiieipaU art* in difeet clmnn* of the 25 evening* S 4 *lio<dg, and 4ti'S 
Jeacliers are employed. 

'The n*(|uireineNls for tearhers in eveuinjr selumU are tl*-* .,rtiue i.s 
for day-s('lu>ol teachers. For Aiuerieani/.ntiim work the tea<’hers must 
.liold second ary eerlilieales, either p»*nenil or speeial'in the line of 
work ill wliieh they wish to teaeh. Fivferenee is ffiven to those 
' teaeliers holding the special sivondary ci'rtilicate in citizenship. No 
one may U*ach the foreign adult who has not' haii at least 2 years of 
(rainini; iicyond the hijth s<’ho<d and A yeais of leaching' e.\p 4 *rieiice,* 
in additu^i to l> s«*mesier hours in es|>«*cially ilesi^iialml cours«*s. 
Thesi* c»mis«*s ctiver a lhoroii};h .stmly of, the uiethiHls of teaejiin^ 
Kncli^h, with a review of hinciia^e instruction ami the pn*paralio'n of 
lessjons for usi* ii.i the classes. In addition to the study of melhmlis 
thesi' counSi's include a tstmly of the immi^raivt, tlie ijapsi* of inimi* 
ftralion, and the reasons why vast niimlM'rs of immiirranls s<*ek the 
slions of the I’niteil States. As the rrsiilt of lhis4jit4*iisive trainiil)!, 
the teai'hcr holds her classes wliei'r.^ teacher imi es|Vi'ially prepared 
U uimhle t<» do S 4 ». * 

- The eveniuj; s<'hools (ifl/is Angeles offer IHi suhjid'is, It may lie 
said that the sincen* eiuleavor t«i reio'h tin' m*<*ds of'l^ie city is evi- 
denced hy the wi«le ranjie of suhjiM'ts offeml, such as accounliiii;, 
^ririilhm*, hookhindin{(, basketry, earpeiitn', 4*ivics. eoncn*le «*on- 
*t ruction, cookintr, eostunie*<lesi}^nini;, dietetics, llower*iuakinf(, imMinie*' 
lax, jmiriialjsiu, llorhuillure, plasleriii^, ree<l w«{,rk,*lypinj;, triironoin* 
1 ‘lry, ami so op. All maiuier »»f student activili<*s an* pnMuoti*<i in 
(he eveiiiii^ selmols. , ^ • 

In rej'ard to the importance of evening; si^itMils to l^>s.Ant;aies, iIk*. 
superlntemlent of t lie city sehotds says, in part: 

4 ^ * * 

In big Aiifci^les, igiljilt wliidi in roMtluHcit <iii no ovoiiiiiK liigh- 

* tclnK)i hjii^is, ig at Aii<rwill l>o ^tiring iUo iiiiiinviiato fntiin* llir doivlnaiit 

tyiH? i»r^HliicaU<>iial ompliibiK uliich tlio hHkmIk of thin rft y lie calliMl ij|Mm • 

A! Hrtwnt lliore aro in adult cvciiing in the rlty aii'iiiait\ 

•tiidnilH its am (Mirullcd in gcniiir day high ^ ^ • /-- 

Tfic va^t niiiiilKT of men and nmoiiioii who nttcMid rvciiing liigh-«irli<Hil rlaoHCtf 
itt the city of.lx>f9 Angeles do for mltiirAl ok woII aa for iMTiipalional rcagoiiH. 
Tilt* piirKuit of M^idiea iit I lie evening achoolg eiii*ininigi*M a wWr and moroprutU* 
iWe iiii^of leimirc time. A wide Kohret Ion of mihjeetii in offered In Niirli depiiii* 
mentg on art. inuKio, hUtory, literature, and drtiina; ^ 
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Evening high schools hi the city of Los Angeles are organized with the idea 
that they will serve the needs of the commanity. M^-herever there is a group 
interested in a special study, it is the policy of the board of bducation to employ 
• .the proper instructors and to provide, within limit*, needful equipment. ‘To 
this end we are glad to make contacts with new fields of interest and to fend 
every encouragement to those who have a desire to continue study. * ^ 

Buffalo, N. Y. , 

Buffalo has had evening schools for 30 yeoTs. During this l§ng, 
e.xperienoe cnnelusion.s have been reached which might be useful to 
; Other cities. * , 

During the. school year. 1926-27 more than 28,000 people attended 
evening schools. All of these students were over 16 years of age; 

* the average ago was 31 years. The students were from all walks of 
life and from almost every nationality in the world. Practically 
every trade of the eity was also represented. A tvide variety of 
eultuial as well as vocational, courses wa.s given.'' Whatever course 

lo or nmre people wanted was offered, provided a good teacher could 
be found. 

The eveningaschools of Buffalo are free. They jare a part of the 
regular public-school system. Thirty-three. school buildings are used 
for evening schools, and a person may select any- school near his 

•home or any other .school in the city that meets his needs more 
particularly. 

The evening schools are in .session for 25 weeks in the year, 3 eve- 
nings per week, 2 horn's per evening, or 150 hours per year. If we 
compare this with the number of hours the day schools iirc opeu — 

^ that is, 1,080 hojir.s— the time allotted to evening schools- seems 
small indeed. . ’ 

About 50 per cent of the evening school teachers are regular day- 
sohool teachers. The others are chosen from any source that can 
furhish persons beat fitted by preparation, c.xperienco, and personality. 
Teachers for the evening schools of Buffalo hav'o a spirit of service 
and good will that make the students want to come again. 

Why people aiten4 extension classes— Some time ago officials made 
a personal canvass of thousands of pupils in 'the Buffnih evening 
* schools. The results of this canvass, supplemented by hundreds of 
letters from other pupils, indicate the following motives for attendance 
in such, classes: * * - 

1. To make up for educational opportunity lost in childhood. 

2. To acquire additional Culture and refinepient. 

3. To prepare for college or professioival schoftls. 

prepaTe for, entrance, or for advance, in commerce, trade, or 

industry. 
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5. To qualify for newer or bettPj vocations, higher and richer 
fields of endeavor, 

6. To improve ii^all th«? arts and sciences of tlie hoqic, 

7. To seek guidance in adjustment to the land of their adoption. 

-> 8. To seek relaxation and change frtnu daily pursuits. 

9. To, seek to preserve or restore health through systDifiatic, 
supervised, and directed physical education and exercise. 

Advertising the. evening school. — I-t has been the policy of the d^art- 
inent of education to advertise thoroughly the opportunities aUCnlM 
' in ^hc eA'omng schools. Advertisements are inserted in the daily 
and foreign language papers for a week or two before the term begins. 
Posters in two colors are distributed throughout the city, especially 
in offices and factories whore large numbers of men are employed. 
Children in rhe day school take home printed announcements of the 
courses to be offered in the evening schools. <fn some instances, 
moving-picture houses “(lave displayed stercopticoii slides adv^ertising 
these coui'ses for a week previous to the opening of the school. The 
pupils recorded in active attendance in the night schools the preceding 
year receive personal invitations to return. These are mailed a few 
days before the term opens, . 

. Recently a survey was made of the Buffalo evening schools and 
the question was asked; “Why do so many young men choose to 
attend classes rather than spend their leisure time upon the streets 
or in tlu‘ pool halls as is done by so many.yduiig men in other cities?" 
One yoang man said, “If you ask us to write out the answer to this 
question we will say that it is because we want to get ahead in the 
world, liut^his answer will be only partly’ correct. A truer reason 
ii that here we meet people \vt want to know under the most favorable 
conditions. Studj’ing together brings a comradeship that is most 
valuable to us." ^ 

The* following are excerpts from reports on adult education m 
Buffalo, dated September 1, 1923: ; 

The purpose of the modern system of public instrncUon of adults Js to give 
men and women opportunity to maka lietter use of their spare time, to make 
leisure moments pay richer dividends in ability to serve themselves and others. ' 
Someone has said, “The pupiilar use or abuse' of spare time will determine ^ 
Ihc future of the race and nation for good or evil." .\dult education then 
becomes u matter of national concern and as such should not only permanently 
endure but constantly e.vpand. It can not so endure and expand unless it^ 
importance is generally- recog^iized. ” 

• Couscroe fn/en/ Aumon/orccs.— The physical and mental forces latent In the 
l|fe of a great city are as a fertile plain imlillcd, a rich mine undeveloped, a 
. Niagara unharnessed. 

We havl^irrlgated our deserts, developed our mines, utilized our water power 
and have betffe to save our forests an<| our soils. It Is at least equally Important 
to conserve iRd develop our unemployed human powers of mind iind musole 
through an adequate system of adult education. 
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^Promotiofi of atudtnis.r—\ recent canvass showed'that over 4,000. pupils in 
^ adult education classes were cither promoted or received an advance in wage aa 
a direct result of attendance in extension classes. Many responsible positions 
in Buffalo are held by those who owe their start to the night scliools. 

An Amcricantzing influence, — In our extension classes for women, all national- 
ilies meet on common ground for a common purpose. The class lf<»€omes a social 
^ nei^borliood unit. .Better acquaintance makes for mutual understanding and 
friendship, and Uuis the old-time neighborhood spirit prevails. 

finmigrani education, — Forty-nine different natioiialities were represented in 
the niglit-school enrolJincnts last year. Four thousand to six thousaiid jmmi- 
grants are taught Lnglish every year. One out of every four persons registered 
in our day and evening extonsion classes was luTfn abroad. ThousamU of these 
people owe to the evening schools their ability to read, write, and speak our lan- 
guage. In l^uffuloiiie pareiit.s of the next generation of Americans will .speftk the 
language of America. 

Three hundred to four hundred nDu-Knglish-s|)eaking immigrant mo^u^rs who 
can not go to night school are taught in small neighborhood groups in their own 
homes. In addition to these, classes for adult immigrants arc going on in shope, 
factories, hospitals, hotels, inksioiis, and iieighborhoiKi houses, nasses arc in 
session seven days in the week at places suited to the conveiiience of the piipits. 

Kvening trade iiiiprovcihoiif classes for adults are making lad ter workiuonat 
the rate of 3,0(KI to 4^(KM) per#vear. 

M^fchine-shop luuids are being deveIo|K^d into mechanics, and mechanics into 
technicians. 

Mastery of a trade makes men IcSs the victims of changing trade conditions. 
The technical instruction given is comparable to that offered in institutes of tech- 
nology. The instnieiors arc teachers, plus. They are trained tcchniciaoi^, 
men of |>rartieal exfKTionce in the field wlio have aclunll.v>net and solved the 
[>robleiiis which the pupil ha.s met or will have to meet. 

^ Student appreciation , — Here is the statement of ono pupil of the 
' Buffalo evening schools. It is the sentiment of thousands: 

In iny; opinion, (he. (|uestion of whether the evening schools are a «ucce.sH was 
settled a long time ago. The thousands of w*orkers wlio, Humble to complete their 
education in the day schools, found in the evening schoolsrhc means of attaining 
j their anibitioiiM are a testimonial wliicli can not be ignored. ^ * 

For my port the evenings that I H(>cnt at school liave borne fruit in a greater 
interest in my w^ork, a better understanding of its underlying principles, and a 
consequent increase in my personal efficiency. The courses I have taken in elec- 
tricity and mechanical drawing, he^dcs giving inc a fund of technical facts,- have 
enabled me to attack practical probleiiiM with the eoiifidence which comes from 
experience. ^ ' 

combination of a wise and sympathetic teacher, an atinoNpherc. of umhitiOQ 
ill the classroom, the teaching of good, sound facts, is bound to have a part in the 
sliaping of a man's career. ♦ ♦ ^ ^ 

The remarkable growth of the night-sehool enrollment in Buffalo is undoubtedly 
due to wlmt tlurbiiHlncss man would call ^'satisfied customers. " 

Gary, Ind. 

One-sinth of the adult population of Gary is in evening schools. 
Over 12,000 men and women fill the 19 school buildings that are used 
for evening schools.- Sotne of the schools are open 48 weeks of tho 
yeaJTi from 2 to 6 evenings a week^ and for 2 hours pe^ evening., Not 
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a pupil in the schools is there because of compulsion, and not even age 
can keep one from edining. The only requirement is that students 
must bo over 16 years of ago. The oldest student is 65 years old. 

Students of many nationalities and of widely differing grades of 
education may be found in these schools. Foreign-born illiterates 
and graduates of schools and colleges of Europe are ip attendance. In 
the Americani/ation classes are earnest young men and women, study- 
ing the history of the country of their adoption, her laws, her language 
and the customs of her people. 


i , has BatiafMtoriJy attended course pwparinR - 

for the Enslish Language Md Naturaliiation, and is entitled to this Certife 
M cate of Attendance as attested by the signatures affixed. 


No fee is charged to the man or woman who wishes to study in the 
kening schools unless work is taken in the university course, in which 
rase the regular university fee is charged. A minimum enrollment of 
12 or 16 students is necessary to the complete organization of a class 
in the university courses. If 16 students want to take a full-time 
coui-se, thus completing in a year a year’s work, classes for, these 
pupils can bo arranged to meet during the day at.the convenience of the 
Htudents. The instructors in these classes are from the Indiana 
University or other universities. 

In 1 924-25 there were 325 men and women enrolled in the univer- 
sity classes and lectures, doing work for cuedit. University work 
taken in the evening schools of Gary has the same credit . value at 
Indiana University as similar work taken by students in residence at 
that university. ‘Of the 325 studente, 234 received credits toward a 
degree. The majority of the grades made were “A"- and B. " Dur- 




I • ot 


fi^^sgs a 


The Public Schools of Gary 
Hereby Certify That 
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inp three years of profitable employment in commerce or industry a 
student may complete the fresliman and sophomore years of university 
work. He may then attend the university in residence for the junior 
and senior years and thus, without expense to his family, secure a 
university d^ee five years after he graduates from high school. 

The evening school of Gary is more than a school; it is a, social 
center. It is the best kind of club for young people. The auditorium 
programs are given once a week at ek?h of the school centers. Plays 
are presented by students and by juvenile and adult clubs. The firet 
hour of the program is given over to plays, to chorus singing, dia- 
logues, dances, and songs. ^ This is followed by an hour of moving 




GARY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

EVENING SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
DIPLOMA 


This is to certify thst 


has KKularly attended the Evening School has successfully completed an approved coutm 
of initruction in: . ^ 


and if endtlad lo ihia diplofTia at an evidpnca of aatiafactory cofspleiion of taid coune. 


Approvod 


Signed 




Director 
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pictures. Band, orchestra, and club activities.afe a part of the regular 
program of evening schools. There is a wide variety of clubs organ- 
ized, such as, athletic, engineering, nature study, vocational. 

The following departments are included in the evening schools: 
Academic, commercial and special lecture, physical training, audito- 
rium, social, and vocational. 

The writer, when visiting Gary, asked a r^ident, “Where are the 
young men of the city? I do not see them loafing down town in the 
eyenings." The reply was, **Tl\ey are attending evening school.” 
The Bchoolhouse to these people means opportunity. The evening 
school is a family institution, as the whole family is apt to be found 
there either for instruction or for entertainment. There is a place in ’ 
the Gary evening schools for every type of serious student. 

The superintendent of the Gary public schools reports that the 
evening schools of that city add but 5 per cent to the total cost of 
the school .system. 


Night Schools 
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Ithaca, M Y. 

. The evening school of Ithaca is one of the most popular and one 
of the most productive activities of the public-school board of educa- 
tion of that city. It has been part of the educational system of the 
city for 19 years. In Ithaca it is a popular thing to go to night 
school. Entire families will be found there. In the year 1925-26 
nearly 700 men and women out of a population of 18,000 were enrolled 
as students. Among these students were men and women from 
almost every class of citizens— doctors, businoSs men, ministera, 
nurses, homo makers, men from the industries, men and women from 
the arts and crafts. Repr^entatives' of 28 different nationoliti* 
havo been enrolled. 

To reach all cla.sses of students has been the definite aim of the. 
Ithaca Board of Education. The spreading of information about 
the evening schools has been done 'systematically and thoroughly. 
Use is made of the day schools, of slides in the moving-picture theaters, 
of posters on billboards, and. of notices in newspapers; bpt the most 
efl:ective method is the house-to-house canvass by high-school gids 
who are paid to distribute an illustrated circular, which varies from 
year to year, and to present the attractions of the evening schools. 

« Great care is taken in the' selection of the young women for this 
work. 

The schools -are made more interesting by general cnt.ertainmeote 
and school plays which are inten^'oven w’ith the studies. The stu- 
dents are also made to feel that they are contributing to the welfare 
of the community, as the fees collected at these entortaimnents are 
often used for. charitable purposes. 

Interest in the evening schools is also fostered by the issuing of 
certificates which testify to the work done by the students. The 
work of the night schools is thoroughly done and is on as high a 
plane as the work of the day schools. 

The evening school of Ithaca is in session 23 weeks of the year. 
During this period the same subjects are offered as are taught in 
the regular day elementary and high school. In addition, special 
commercial, home-makii^, and industrial courses, are available. 
Over 60 subjects ere taught in the evening classes. 

In all the teaching the paramount motive'ever before both teacher 
and educational board is, ^‘The re-Americanization pf Americans and 
the Americanization of foreigners. ” 

For the evening-class work the teacher is instructed that the 
emphasis of the work is to be placed upon the student and not upon 
the subject taught. The evening-school student is there for trainingi 
xnforination, and -help, and the •course of study is merely the guide 
, / for all this. .S 
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The purpose of the Ithaca evening schooU is to make students 
tetter neighbors, better parents, better citizhns, better einployere, 
tetter workmen, and to enable all who attend to get a laiger view 
of hfe m the highest and truest sense. Credits are given to those 
who earn them, but the evening schools are not primarily for the 
purpose of issuing credits. 

Student Fee) and Length of Term 

A oaroful study ot the n-ports from 500 cities in rcgaid to evening 
sfhwls shows that there is a very wide variety of practices in con- 
oection with student.fecs and length of school year, 

Some schools charge a nominal fee, others charge a fee just large 
enough to keep out the student having no serious intent, while others 
chaige a fee sufficiently large to cover the cost of instruction. There is a 
feeling in some districts that the elening schools should at least pay the 
cost of instruction, but in the majority of districts there are no charges 
whatever for evening schools. In cities where schools are absolutely . 
schoolT*^^ the largest, and probably the best, evening 

It is mteresting to note lhat'Worcester, a\Iass., has conducted eve- 
ning schools continuously for the last 78 years. In that city the prac , 
tiee IS to charge SI o for the elenientaiy grade work and 120 for that 
of secondary grade This is probably the full cost 6f instruction, 
tost accounting for evening schools has not been carefuUy worked 

It’ u- T®"’ question whfeh each superintendent 

Mks himself is, W hat will he the- additional cost for running an eve- 
ning school 30 or more weeks of the year? The estimate of many of 
those m charge of evening schools in the cities having the most* 
MUsfactory programs is that 5 per cent of the cost of the day school 
u^ibcient to run a successful evening-school program. 

foDowIng of running evening schools is due to the 

evening-school program is given is 
■ sessions of 2 hours each per week, for 30 weeks, is but 

0 hours per year; with 3 evenings per weak the total is but 180 

ours per year; whereas the day schools run for approximately 
hlOO hours per year. 

2. That the ^uipment needed is alight in moat caaea. The coat 
heating la not laige, u the buildinga are, heated for the day achool,' 

Ihe ^ht™”"”'* <!<>«» not., let the firea go out during 

The coat of light and the coat of inatruction are the two main Itema- 
Of expense for evening schools. 
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An effort to discover the principles underlying the policy of l:haig> 
ing fees reveals the fact Uiat tKere are two theories upon which school 
boards act. > Tho first is that the schools are for the purpose' of 
eduoatihg the young people of the community and that nothii^ 
should be permitted to interfere with tho efficiency of this work. 
Under this theoiy, if evening' schools for those who have passed' the 
compulsory' school age are conducted at all, the students of then 
should pay a fee large enough to meet the expense. * 

The olher theoiy is that the public schools belong to the people 
and that they should give whatever legitimate service is demanded 
of them. The main idea back of this theory is that the schools aw 
for the improvement of the whole community, whether young or oli 
It is well known that the older generation has much influenco on’ the 
younger generation and that by teaching parents and other adulte 
the schools are indirectly but very effectively also teaching ;the 
children. 

Between these two theories may be fouifd all sorts of compromiscB, 
and from year to year those compromises may fluctuate from one 
extreme to another. While it may be of value to know which theorj 
is tho more nearly correct, the important question is, Shall there 
evening schools? Whether with or without a charge is a secondaiy 
consideration. 

In this connection it might be interesting to note what some gretf 
Americans have said on the importance of providing education for 
the whole population: 


John Adam *. — The whole people must take upon themselves the educatiolfof 
the whole people and must be willing to bear the expense of it. ^ 

Thomda Jeffertof ^, — I have at heart that of general education to enable evso 
man to judge for himself what will secure or endanger his freedom * * * i 
system of i^cneral instruction which shall* reach every description of our eitiMu 
from the riobest to tho poorest. 

Horaeo A/ann.-^Education must be universal. It is well when the wise tnd 
the learned discover new truths, but how much better to diffuse the Inithi 
already 'discovered amongst the multitude.* Diffusion, then, rather than dii- 
oovery, is the duty of the government. 


Fof administrative purposes it seems that the theory of free scbools 
t^^he whole people works best. Where full fees are charged, th« 
one in chaige of the schools is compelled to give only such courwn 
as will attract enough students to pay the costs. Such courses an 
•very, apt to be only those that lead to college entrance or whkli 
are for college credit, whereas the need in most localities is for elv 
mentaiy instruction that will give large numbers of people the abifitj 
to read, write, keep accounts, and understand the principles* of 
American Government. These courses can hardly be made oflf* 
supporting, as the people needing such courses are very apt not to 
be in position to pay for them. 
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As in tho case of tuition charges, there is great diversity of practice 
iiTilic various cities in regard to length of term of evenly schools, 
the term varying from 8 to 48 weeks. The most of f!Be schools 
open in October, continue through^ the winter, and close the last 
part of March. ...» 

In the city of Los Angeles, Calit, tho length of the evening school 
lemi is the same as tnat of the day schools, namely, 10 months. In 
Gary, Ind., the term is ^8 weeks; in Newark, N. J., it ranges from 
24 to 40 weeks, that of the accredited evening-high schools being 
40 weeks. Wherever a city attempts, in its evening schools, to give 
full instruction con>parable to that of the day schools, the term is 
usuallv of the same length. • / 

. ^ . ■ \ • 

Table 3. — Number oj weeks eonstUuUtin erenyng school year as reporUd by kfd 

school systems 


Momber of 
vofks In 
ChoOl )Ttf 

3 

Nujohar of 
' nebool sys» 

toiui reporting 

1 1 

1 Number of 
1 . wnegsio 

acbool >Tar v 

24 

Namber of 
fcbool lys- 
terns reporting 

. Q1 

4 

1 

, 26 

- - 10 

« 

3 

1 28 


.8 
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10 ....I'. 


1 32..*.. 


12 
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36 


16 


38 
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40 . . 

1ft 

20 

127 
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Tabi.k i.—ClasMcs 

per week i>i evening d 

ichooU as reported by 463 school systems 


Numtwr at 
ov« nines 
per week 

1 

2 

3 ... 

4 

5 


Number of* 
school sy». 
toms lepomoK 

11 

193 

180 

60 

16 


Total. 


463 


That evening schools are found at all in smaller cities is usually due 
to the interest of some local organization and these schools, almost 
without exception, are dependent upon some such charitably inclined 
organization for their very existence. Such support is usually spo- 
radic, because some other worthy object may claim the attention and 
the funds of such an organization for another year. But, in the me/m- 
time, many of the towns have tho benefit of the evening schools 
oiJy^as the results of the efforts of such organizations. These even- 
ing schools are usually of but one session per week. 
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• Since the automobile and good roads have (^ojne into general use 
in all parts of the countiy, evening schools are now possible 'in ma^ 
small and rural conimunities. There is a decided tendency for town 
and country to form a larger community with the towm as a center. 




ANOTHER CHANCE 

j (Copyrighted by the Oelawere Pareot>Teacher Alsocietlon end uied through their courtesy) - 

j ^ . Fift^n or twenty miles is not too far for people to go to dances and to 
motion-picture' shows. The intellectual^hunger of many p^ple will 
cause them to go like distances to attend classes if those classes we ' 
attractive, edui ationaDy and socially. •• • < , 
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Evening school students loam bow to play as well as how to work; 
how to govern’ as well as obey. Student oiganizations manage 
athletics, dramas, balls, conferences, social evenings, and banquets 
for honored guests. SoTiio of these student oiiganizaiioas edit evening 
school newspapers and do much to advertise the schooie as^ well as 
U> help in their administration. The initiative shown 'by some of 
these students in dealing with the evening school activities, both in 
and out of the classroom, is of great value to the commimity. 

To the evening schools come many people of talent. Among these 
are graduates of foreign universities who have a contribution to 'make . 
to public education. The evening school often is the means' of 
securing the active participation in ^educational problems 'of this 

country o^ men and w'diien'^of real ability. 

» # * 

' Some Suggestions for a Successful Evening School * 

1. Teach everything worth while for which there is or can be 

created a sufTicient demand. ‘ > 

2. Teach from the practical standpoint in g^ou|^ sihall enougl|| 

to afford individual instnmtlnn. . • ^ 

3. Employ the best teachers obtainable fn>m any sourest and * 

4 . Give them a living \kTige. - * ' « 

fi. Make thoni better teachers by aderiuate supervision and supple* • 
montary^ training. ^ , ■ 

6. Make education easy t<^ get by opening well-equipped centers 

in many communities, ' ‘ . 

7. Create ti demand and secure general cooperative, interest by 
•deqiiatC’publicity. 

8. Foster community interest and promote community cohesion 
by making die night school the center of community interest. 

9. Make appeal not only to Iq^itimate self-interesta but to the 

desire for culture, speciffc sclf-improyement, civic duty, a^ ivitional 
need. . - ' ^ 

lb. Flan courses to benefit and’therchy interest definite groups — 
manufacturers, merchants, labor organizations, 'societies, social 
workers; organizations of non^English-speaking groupit. 

dl.ifln fine, open to the community every facifity which the 
schools can offer and oven increase these facilities when possible. 

May it not be that the task of offering elementary education to the 
20 or 25 million men and women between 16 and 5Q years of age^io . 
lack it id one of the most important educational problems of the 
country toHiay? The opportunity, for thede men and women to 

! 1 S ; 

t OeoTfi R.Bmlih (dirooior of BulTalocfeolxig tehooU) In **Ttm Joorail of the Keir York State Teactm 
Man^. \W 
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